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A Georgia Story 





How Prejudice Lost at the Polls 


it RECENT years, thoughtful South- 
erners have been dismayed by in- 
stance after instance of the successful 
use of race prejudice as a political 
weapon. In such states as Georgia, 
Texas, Florida, North and South Caro- 
lina, race-baiting has proved an al- 
most infallible vote-getting technique. 
Candidates for public office who have 
shown themselves even mildly favor- 
able to improved race relations have 
fallen before the onslaught of intol- 
erance with alarming regularity. 

Against this dark background, the 
recent general election campaign in 
Georgia stands out in bright contrast. 
Here were all the familiar elements — 
barrages of leaflets, harangues, news- 
paper advertisements, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts calculated to stir up 
once again the fears and hatreds that 
have afflicted the South for so long. 
But this time the old black magic 
didn’t work. On November 4th, a 
majority of the people went calmly 
to the polls and cast a resounding vote 
against the measure which prejudice 
was supposed to pass. 

In the tumult of the national elec- 
tion, the rest of the country took little 


note of this upset in Georgia. Aside 
from the presidential election itself, 
however, few returns were as mean- 
ingful. It could presage a turning- 
point in the public life of Georgia and 
other Southern states as well. 

What happened in Georgia — and 
why? 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Politically, the campaign had its 
beginning in the 1951 session of the 
Georgia Legislature, which narrowly 
passed a resolution calling for an 
amendment to the state constitution. 
The amendment, backed by Governor 
Talmadge and his administration, pro- 
vided that Georgia’s unique county 
unit system be written into the consti- 
tution and, in effect, that the general 
election be closed to all state-wide 
candidates except those approved by 
the controlling political faction. It 
was this measure—dubbed the County 
Unit Amendment—that the people 
were asked to ratify on November 4th. 
Its advocates chose to put it to the 
people, not in terms of the political 
issues involved, but in terms of race. 
Their main theme—sounded with 





many variations—was simply this: 
Pass the unit amendment or you will 
have “mixed schools” and a vast Negro 
“bloc vote” in control of state elections. 


‘NO STONE UNTHROWN’ 


From the outset it was apparent that 
this was no ordinary campaign for a 
constitutional amendment. Customari- 
ly, amendments are allowed to stand 
or fall on their own merits, and little 
or no money and political pressure are 
expended on them. But the same 
group had proposed a similar amend- 
ment in 1950, only to see it soundly 
defeated. This time, as one newspaper 
man observed, they were “leaving no 
sone unthrown.” It is estimated that 
proponents of the amendment spent a 
quarter of a million dollars, more than 
is usually spent on a gubernatorial 
race. All the resources of the state 
Democratic party, as well as the in- 
fluence of many of the highest state 
offices, were also thrown behind the 
amendment. 

The substance of the pro-amend- 
ment propaganda was familiar enough 
to most Georgians. It was of the 
“white supremacy” variety that has 
long characterized Georgia politics at 
its worst. But the form was another 
matter. Here were the techniques of 
modern press-agentry at their most 
elaborate. Full-page ads, expertly pre- 
pared by an advertising agency, were 
run in scores of Georgia newspapers. 
Spokesmen for the amendment ap- 
peared on dozens of television pro- 
grams and state-wide radio hook-ups, 
staged with professional skill. The 
climax was reached on election eve 
when amendment supporters waged 
a two-hour “talkathon” on an Atlanta 
television station. 

In addition to the use of these public 
media, the pro-amendment group 
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printed and circulated an estimated 
two million pieces of literature. The 
basic piece was a slick-paper leaflet 
illustrated with pictures purporting 
to show Negroes and whites dancing 
together in Atlanta’s municipal audi- 
torium. “Don’t let this happen in 
Georgia,” warned the leaflet. “Keep 
state and national leaders who are 
not afraid of the bloc vote. Stop this 
menace at the county line. Work for 
and pass the County Unit Amend- 
ment.” A number of individuals were 
singled out for vilification in the leaf- 
let, and opposition to the amendment 
generally was attributed to “a small 
handful of racial equality agitators in 
Atlanta.” 


BROADSIDE DISTRIBUTION 


This publication, which bore a re- 
production of the Governor’s signa- 
ture, was distributed broadside 
throughout the state. State highway 
department employees passed out 
copies to motorists on the highways. 
Local politicians gave them to school 
children with the injunction: “Take 
this home to your mother and daddy 
and tell them you don’t want to go to 
mixed schools.” The same message, 
with oratorical flourishes, was de- 
livered to civic clubs and community 
rallies by some of the state’s leading 
political figures. 

It would be misleading to imply that 
this powerful political offensive was 
defeated by revulsion against race- 
baiting. In the final analysis, the de- 
feat was a political one and can only 
be explained in those terms. Among 
the opponents of the amendment were 
such established organizations as the 
League of Women Voters, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and labor 
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groups. Some eighty members of the 
Legislature and about the same num- 
ber of newspapers — many of them in 
small rural counties — were actively 
against the proposal. And, most tell- 
ing of all, indignant citizens in every 
part of the state joined in a strong 
volunteer movement to defeat what 
they called “the final step to dictator- 
ship in Georgia.” 

These groups campaigned on the 
central issue of danger to free elec- 
tions, and by election day their cam- 
paign had obviously proved effective 
with a majority of the voters. This 
article is not concerned with the pure- 
ly political aspects of the contest. The 
point is, had the resort to intolerance 
gone unchallenged, the political issues 
might never have come to the fore. 
As it happened, for perhaps the first 
time in Southern history, prominent 
religious and civic leaders denounced 
the injection of race into a political 
campaign, and the voters refused to 
be blinded by the smoke-screen of 
prejudice. 


STATE-WIDE RESOLUTION 


An acute observer might have seen 
a portent in a news item which ap- 
peared several weeks before the 
amendment campaign got well under 
way. According to this report, thirty- 
odd Georgia organizations had en- 
dorsed a resolution sponsored by the 
League of Women Voters. Among the 
signers were leading civic, religious, 
veterans, and professional organiza- 
tions, including the state Medical 
Association, the Georgia Education 
Association, the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and a variety of 
denominational groups. The text of 
the resolution was as follows: 

We call on political leaders and 
candidates for public office in the 
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State of Georgia to see that our politi- 
cal campaigns are free from appeals 
to racial or religious prejudice. 

We respectfully urge the newspaper 
editors and publishers of Georgia to 
decline any political advertisement 
which makes such an appeal to in- 
tolerance. 

And further we ask the managers 
of radio and television stations of 
Georgia to do everything within their 
power to discourage any such vio- 
lation of the basic principles of this 
state and this nation. 


A SIGNAL UNHEEDED 


The organizations which subscribed 
to this declaration did so without 
reference to the unit amendment; in 
fact, most of them took no position on 
the measure itself. But their resolu- 
tion was a clear signal — unheeded by 
the amendment advocates — that 
Georgians were growing tired of 
demagoguery. It was a warning that 
prejudice can be a two-edged sword 
and whoever uses it for selfish advan- 
tage does so at his peril. 

The citizens group and others op- 
posing the amendment made no mis- 
take in their estimate of public opinion 
— perhaps because they themselves 
represented a substantial segment of 
it. From the start, their spokesmen 
attacked the injection of the race issue 
as “a despicable attempt to hide the 
issues by setting one group of Geor- 
gians against another.” They did not, 
as has so often been the case, resort 
to defensive attempts to prove their 
own allegiance to the debased stand- 
ards of “white supremacy” or to out- 
demagogue their opponents. Instead, 
they insisted that the unit amendment 
was a threat to the liberty of all the 
people, whatever their race or creed. 
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And evidently the people believed 
them. 

Negro Georgians, similarly, refused 
to oblige the amendment backers by 
engaging in an exchange of insults 
and epithets. One of the individuals 
singled out for special abuse was A. T. 
Walden, a Negro attorney, who was 
falsely labeled the “political boss” of 
Atlanta and wielder of the “bloc vote.” 
In his published reply, Mr. Walden 
said: 


‘BECAUSE | AM A GEORGIAN’ 


“Negro citizens of Georgia have no 
wish to exert any undue influence. 
They wish merely the right to cast 
their individual ballots as they see fit 
and to live in mutual respect and co- 
operation with their fellow Georgians. 
They wish most especially not to be 
attacked merely to provide a smoke 
screen for the real issues. Along with 
a growing number of white Georgians, 
they had hoped that the time had 
come when politicians in Georgia 
would no longer appeal to racial in- 
tolerance. They had hoped that our 
campaigns might be conducted on the 
merits of the issues involved, rather 
than on hatred and prejudice.” He 
added that he intended to vote against 
the unit amendment “not because I 
am a Negro, but because I am a Geor- 
gian who believes that Georgians 
should have the right to self-govern- 
ment and a free general election.” 

Many people who were indiffer- 
ent to race-baiting, or who had come 
to accept it as inevitable, were shocked 
when the campaign took on anti- 
Semitic overtones. In mid-October, 
some sections of Atlanta were blan- 
keted with copies of the familiar anti- 
Negro leaflet, this time accompanied 
by violently anti-Jewish literature. 
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According to this venomous supple- 
ment, “Revolutions, wars, inter- 
nationalism, economic chaos, infia- 
tions, starvation, unemployment and 
depressions are deliberately designed 
by the Jews to promote their com- 
munistic conspiracy.” 

Advocates of the unit amendment 
vigorously denied any knowledge of 
the anti-Jewish material which, ac- 
cording to the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, was authored 
by a professional bigot operating a 
one-man organization called the 
“Christian Anti-Jewish Party.” How- 
ever, Editor Ralph McGill of the 
Atlanta Constitution drew a pointed 
moral in a column titled “Evil Flows 
from Evil”: 

“The Georgia political figures use 
the Negro to divert attention from 
their real purpose. Out of that evil 
flowed the Christian Anti-Jewish 
Party Card stapled to the pamphlet 
put out supporting [Amendment] 
‘Number One.’ Out of that evil will 
flow more against still other minori- 
ties. We all remember the old Klan 
poison. Americans must stand up 
and be counted. We cannot afford to 
be afraid of doing what is right.” 


RELIGIOUS PROTEST 


Religious leaders showed a willing- 
ness to “stand up and be counted,” 
unmatched in Georgia’s turbulent 
political history. The religious pro- 
test began modestly in September, 
when the Georgia Council of Church 
Women issued a denunciation of the 
resort to race prejudice by pro- 
amendment politicians. Several weeks 
later, publication of the anti-Negro 
leaflet drew a sharp rebuke from the 
Atlanta Christian Council. And in 
late October, as the cries of race 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Conscience and Segregation 


At A Christian College 


On October 24, 1951, the 24th Synod of the Protestant Episcopal Province of 
Sewanee recommended that Negro ministerial students be admitted to the 
University of the South at Sewanee, Tenn. At a subsequent meeting, the trustees 
of the university declined to act on the recommendation at that time. Eight 
members of the faculty, including the dean of the School of Theology, announced 
that they would feel impelled to resign if the trustees persisted in their stand. 
This announcement has been the object of considerable controversy, culminat- 
ing in the publication of the two letters reproduced below. NEw Soutu feels 


that they are particularly instructive. 


FACULTY MEMBERS’ LETTER 
OF RESIGNATION 


We the undersigned faculty mem- 
bers of the University of the South re- 
affirm the principles we enunciated 
in our statement of June 9. In that 
statement we took our stand with the 
Synod of the 4th Province. The Synod 
had recommended that Negro candi- 
dates for the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church be admitted to the school of 
theology of this university. To this 
the trustees of the university replied 
that the enrollment of Negroes should 
not now be encouraged, for they were 
of the opinion that furtherance of the 
church’s work and the happiness and 
good will of both races would not now 
be served by the action requested by 
the Synod. 

Our conviction was, and is, that the 
Synod was right about this and the 
trustees were wrong. This conviction 
we expressed in June. The strength 
of our conviction is indicated by the 
fact that we informed the trustees 
that if they could not see their way 
clear to change their stated policy, we 
were prepared to resign the following 
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June. 

The question was at that time a 
clear one: Shall this Christian School 
of Theology be opened to Christians, 
whatever their race? This question, so 
proper and so unavoidable, is still the 
real issue. But since last June the 
issue has been obscured and virtually 
eclipsed by considerations not rele- 
vant to the basic question. For some, 
the issue is no longer centered in the 
question of the Christian principles 
raised by the Synod but is centered 
rather in the manner in which we en- 
dorsed the Synod’s recommendation. 

It is our deep concern that this ques- 
tion of Christian principles be restored 
to its former simplicity so that it can 
become the subject of full and objec- 
tive discussion, freed from the essen- 
tial irrelevance of procedure and 
personalities. What gets discussed at 
present is not the issue itself in its 
clarity, but the real or imagined de- 
fects of our character and the de- 
batable points in our procedure. So 
long as we are the center of contro- 
versy, and the issue is not, we seem to 
be in the position of hindering that 
free facing of the issue by which alone 








it can be decided on its merits. 

We are impelled to do everything 
in our power to rescue the issue from 
being dissipated and lost; but we find 
ourselves placed in a situation where 
our efforts to further the cause seem 
only to distract attention from it. The 
cause suffers while complicated by our 
persons. So great is our love for this 
cause, so great is our concern that 
Sewanee wrestle with this issue man- 
fully and objectively, that we have 
come, after much agonizing search of 
conscience, to the conclusion that we 
must resign. 

Given this complicating situation, 
we serve the cause best by resigning. 
With our resignation in your hands, 
Sewanee can face the question which 
confronts her. 

At the same time, our concern for 
the students is such that, while it 
seems best we resign now, we do not 
believe it would be best for them if we 
were to leave now. For the students, 
there must be an uninterrupted aca- 
demic year, in which continuity of 
instruction is guaranteed and un- 
certainty on this point is dispelled. 
This can be assured if the university 
authorities make it possible for us all 
to remain at our posts throughout the 
year. 

We hereby submit our resignations 
to become effective at the end of this 
academic year. Concern for the issue 
itself and for our students requires the 
immediate announcement of this 
resignation. 

(Signed) F. Craighill Brown 
Claude E. Guthrie 
R. Lansing Hicks 
Howard A. Johnson 
Robert M. McNair 
J. Allen Reddick 
Frederick Q. Shafer 
Richard H. Wilmer, Jr. 


STATEMENT BY VICE-CHANCELLOR 
EDWARD McCRADY 


The University learns with deep 
regret of the announced intention of 
the dean of the seminary and several 
members of the faculty to resign at 
the end of the academic year. In re- 
grettully accepting these resignations, 
we feel compelied to make several 
observations. 

‘he action of the trustees of the 
University, in advising against the im- 
mediate admission of Negroes, was 
definitive neither in form nor in in- 
tention. A special committee of the 
trustees is currently examining the 
whole issue. 

The petition of protest by those 
members of the University faculty 
who have now resigned, was sympa- 
thetically described by the Church 
journal as an “ultimatum.” It seemed 
to the University at the time, and the 
event has proved, that the atmosphere 
created by an ultimatum published 
in the press is not conducive to whole- 
some academic procedure or to sane 
consideration of a serious and com- 
plex issue. 

The University must insist that it 
stands thoroughly committed to the 
principle of complete academic free- 
dom. Its trustees and its faculty 
represent, and freely express, a wide 
variety of views on the question un- 
der consideration. The University 
holds that an attempt to resolve the 
question by a resort to threats, or to 
bring organized pressure to bear, is an 
infringement of academic freedom. 
Even so, the University has not taken, 
and has not proposed to take, any 
punitive action against the petitioners 
collectively, or against any of them 
singly. 

The University of the South is a 
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small school, in a small and isolated 
community It has historically taken 
a courageous and independent posi- 
tion in the realm of advanced edu- 
cation, but it is not equipped to solve, 
at a moment’s notice, all the social 
and economic problems which beset 
it and the rest of the world. 

The University appreciates the rec- 
ognition on the part of the protestors 
that their action of last June “ob- 
scured and virtually eclipsed” the 
original issue. It also appreciates 
their effort to compensate for that by 


offering their resignations in advance. 

The authorities of this university, 
long dedicated to Christian education, 
and ever cherishing tolerance, sin- 
cerely believe that with Christian pa- 
tience and forbearance on both sides 
a solution of the differences of opinion 
on the present issue might have been 
reached upon which all men of good 
will could agree with full respect for 
themselves and their consciences, and 
for others. We shall continue, with 
God’s help, to seek the path upon 
which this university must walk to 
serve the cause of Christian education. 





An Antidote for Racial Poison 


A fitting complement to the Georgia 
story reported elsewhere in this issue 
was the election November 4th of a 
Negro to the Board of Education in 
Augusta, Georgia. This marks the first 
time since Reconstruction days that 
a Negro has held public office in 
Georgia. 

The successful candidate was W. C. 
Erwin, business manager of Paine 
College, who for many years has 
played a leading part in civic, re- 
ligious, and educational activities. 

Augusta’s third ward, which the 
new school board member will repre- 
sent, has predominantly Negro resi- 
dents; of the registered voters in the 
ward, 1,624 are Negroes and 942 
whites. However, Mr. Erwin received 
some votes from white persons and 
his white opponent gained a com- 
parable number from Negroes. 

In contrast to the state-wide cam- 
paign, there was no hint of the race 
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issue in the Augusta contest. Both 
candidates sought the votes of people 
of both races. The high level on 
which the campaign was conducted 
was evident in Mr. Erwin’s post- 
election statement. “I shall repre- 
sent the community,” he declared, 
“and do my best to improve the edu- 
cational opportunities of children of 
all races.” 

Here is the perfect antidote for the 
racial poison which some unscrupu- 
lous politicians seek to spread. Mr. 
Erwin’s professional competence and 
personal qualities have earned the 
respect of all who know him. For 24 
years he has served an institution 
supported by Methodists of both races 
and dedicated to the advancement of 
Christian ideals in race relations. His 
example will do more than any num- 
ber of words to show that dignity, 
ability, and the capacity for public 
service have nothing to do with race. 
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How Prejudice Lost 
(Continued from page 4) 


hatred reached a crescendo, some of 
Georgia’s most prominent clergymen 
spoke out. 

Among these were the president of 
the Georgia Baptist Convention, a 
Protestant Episcopal bishop, a Meth- 
odist bishop, president of the Presby- 
terian Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, and a number of pastors. A 
Methodist minister of Columbus, 
Georgia, succinctly described the cur- 
rent demagoguery as “almost crimi- 
nal.” He added, “Every citizen who 
is interested in decency and justice 
condemns this effort to divide the 
people of this state in an hour when 
we need unity, understanding, and 
cooperation.” 

A leading Baptist clergyman de- 
clared: “We witness the tragic spec- 
tacle of partisan politics resorting to 
the emotional approach of prejudice 
and personal abuse, seeking to set race 
against race, religion against religion, 
neighbor against neighbor, to the dis- 
gust of our own people and unbounded 
joy of all who would destroy democ- 
racy. ...I hope we may avoid every 
subtle scheme to involve our people in 
orgies of blind hate and prejudice... .” 


TWO-EDGED SWORD 


These statements of moral principle 
by ministers who had no partisan role 
in the campaign were basically un- 
answerable. Governor Talmadge 
could only retort that he was a “firm 
believer in separation of church and 
state” —a reply which aroused con- 
siderable resentment. The remarkable 
fact was that the users of race preju- 
dice — not their opponents — were on 


the defensive. The two-edged sword 
of bigotry had turned out to be a 
treacherous weapon indeed. 

No one can say with certainty what 
the lasting effects of this Georgia ex- 
perience will be. But the lesson for 
the South is clear — bigotry does not 
pay political dividends when moral 
leadership is strong and unafraid. If 
this lesson is taken to heart, Georgia 
may well fulfill the prediction made 
by the chairman of the citizens group: 

“We believe this heralds a bright 
new era in the politics of our state. 
Every person who aspires to political 
success in Georgia is on notice: The 
people will not tolerate attempts to 
obscure the real issues by race-baiting 
and demagoguery. They want digni- 
fied and decent campaigns in which 
the issues—and only the issues — 
shall prevail.” 
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